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The Crisis in Peace N egotiations 
Se 


Mr. Suarp: What should the ordinary citizen think of the collapse 
of peace negotiations in Korea? As we talk today about the problem of 
judging how we can best deal with the enemy in Korea and with the 
Russians, we should emphasize that the three of us here around this 
table represent three different points of view. Obviously, other ob- 
servers may view the problem of peace negotiations from still different 
viewpoints. Recently, for example, on the campus of the University of 
Chicago, former Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins discussed this prob- 
lem. I think that, to begin our discussion, it would be useful to hear a 
brief statement presenting his point of view. 


Mr. Hurcuins: To what extent the threat of impending doom grows 
out of our ignorance and immorality and to what extent it grows out 
of the ignorance and the immorality of the Russians, I do not pretend 
to know. I confess that I have a lifelong hatred of war which perhaps 
makes it impossible for me to have a rational view of the present situa- 
tion. War has always seemed to me the ultimate wickedness, the ulti- 
mate stupidity. And if this was true in less enlightened days, when the 
best we could do was to slaughter one another with TNT, it is plain as 
day now, when, thanks to the progress of the higher learning, we can 
wipe out thousands of innocent people at one blow and be wiped out 
ourselves in the same way. I am not a pacifist. I would echo the senti- 
ments of Patrick Henry. I admit that when a great power is loose in the 
world, seeking whom it may destroy, it is necessary to prepare to de- 
fend our country against it. 

Yet the goal toward which all history tends is peace—not peace 
through the medium of war; not peace through a process of universal 
intimidation; not peace through a program of mutual impoverishment; 
not peace by any means which leaves the world too frightened or too 
weak to go on fighting. But peace, pure and simple, based on that will 
"0 peace which has animated the overwhelming majority of mankind 
‘through countless ages. This will to peace does not arise out of a cow- 
ardly desire to preserve one’s life and property but out of a conviction 
hat the fullest development of the highest powers of men can be 
achieved only in a world at peace. War, particularly. modern war, is a 
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horrible disaster. If this is the destiny prepared for us, we must meet it 
as best we can. But at least we should have no illusions about it. 

There is a certain terrifying lightheartedness underlying the talk | 
about war today. Each political party is belaboring the other, not be- 
cause it is too warlike, but because it is too peaceful. Men in public life 
are being crucified because they are suspected of wanting to keep the 
peace. The presidents of the greatest universities have met and enthu- 
siastically voted to abandon the higher learning so that the universities 
may become part of the military establishment. 

By endless reiteration of the slogan, “America Must Be Strong,” we 
have been able to put a stop to our mental processes altogether and to 
forget what strength is. We appear to believe that strength consists of 
masses of men and machines. I do not deny that they have their role. 
But surely the essential ingredients of strength are trained intelligence, 
love of country, the understanding of its ideals, and, above all, a con- 
viction of the justice of our cause. 

Since men of good will can regard war as conceivable only as a last 
resort, they must be convinced that all channels of negotiation have 
been kept open until the last moment and that their own government 
has sought in good faith and without consideration of face or prestige 
to prevent the outbreak of war. 


Mr. Suarp: Thank you Mr. Hutchins. 
Mowat, what is your view of this crisis in peace negotiations? 


Mr. Mowar: I quite agree with Mr. Hutchins’ point that good will is 
of the utmost importance in the negotiations. It seems to me that we 
are very likely to forget that at the present time and to act solely on a 
basis of force and opportunism without regard to principle. Yet the 
United States is, above all, a country based on moral principles. The 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution stand witness to that. 


Mr. Suarp: Gottschalk, what is your reaction to Mr. Hutchins’ 
speech ? 


Mr. GortscuaLk: Since I expect that Mr. Hutchins’ definition of 
good will is the same as mine, I agree with him, and I certainly agree 
that every channel of negotiation looking toward peace should be kept 
open until the last possible moment. But I am not sure that peace is 
maintained merely by good will. The trouble is that criteria of good 
will differ. Some people, like the Russians, think that good will consists 
of promoting the international revolution; and if war is a good means 
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of promoting revolution, they are willing to go to war. Other people, 
including most Americans, I would think, believe that good will con- 
sists of improving the United Nations and that the way to improve the 
United Nations is to achieve collective action to prevent aggression. 
If war is necessary to prevent aggression, they are willing to go to war. 

And so you get a war just like the one now going on in Korea, each 
side accusing the other of ill-will, because they have different notions of 
what good will is. Hence, negotiations are difficult, if not impossible. 

The Communist nations do not want peace so much as promotion of 
chaos in order to achieve a revolution. The United Nations do not want 
peace so much as the prevention of aggression. And I do not think that 
either wants peace as much as it wants other things. Hence, the chances 
of the Russians’ accepting anything that the United Nations are willing 
to offer, or vice versa, appear to me to be slim. I think that our war 
aims are superior to theirs, and, therefore, I think that our policy so 
far has been correct. 


Mr. Suarp: You are both historians. I wonder whether, in the events 
leading up to war, we do not find situations in which both sides gen- 
erally want both peace and war. Last May, it looked as though our gen- 
erals were convincing the world that we had peace aims and were 
moderating our enthusiasm for fighting. In their reactions to Mac- 
Arthur’s proposals they outlined a scheme of military and political ad- 
justment which seemed to me to have great promise. Now, there is this 
puzzling incident, this puzzling series of events this last week, which 
casts doubt on everybody’s will to peace. 


Mr. GorrscHaLK: It seems apparent to me that between May and 
August American policy has undergone somewhat of a change. At one 
tine it was announced that we were willing to stop at the thirty-eighth 
parallel in Korea and were ready to regard that as a victory; now we 
insist upon a line which is north of the thirty-eighth parallel. 


Mr. Suarp: I wonder if things have not changed since a week ago 
yesterday. We read in the papers a week ago, on Saturday, that the 
delegates in Kaesong were laughing; they came out and had their pic- 
tures taken together for the first time; they reported that things were 
going well. And now, in this last week, we have had the charge that a 
North Korean was ambushed and shot by forces said to be on our side 
and then that there was a strafing and a bombing by an airplane of the 
North Korean negotiations headquarters. What do you make of these 


events? 
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Mr. Mowat: They puzzle me very much. One wonders which side is 
least willing to continue to negotiate. It is the North Koreans who | 
broke off; but one incident, the first of the week, the ambush, had ap- | 
parently been settled. The bombing is something new, certainly. It is | 
something puzzling. Clearly there was a plane there. What I do not 
quite understand is why the tone of the interchanges between Ridgway 
and the North Koreans has got much stronger than it seemed to be 
earlier. It suggests an unwillingness on both sides to continue the nego- 
tiations. 


Mr. GortscHaLK: Ridgway’s contention is that the bombing is a 
frameup; that it could not possibly have been done by United Nations 
aircraft. It was not a United Nations type of bomb, and he says that the - 
message could not have been prepared in the short amount of time 
which it took between the bombing and the delivery of the message. 
It must have been prepared in advance; and it must be a frameup in 
order to call off the negotiations, General Ridgway concludes. 


Mr. Swarr: On the other hand, both sides seem to me to have recog- | 
nized quite clearly that there were irregulars operating in this district | 
and that that was enough to account for the ambush last Sunday when | 
the North Korean officer was shot. Irregulars can get airplanes, too. 


Mr. GorrscHaLK: But you must remember that Nam II, the com- 
manding North Korean general in charge of the negotiations at Kae- 
song, accused Ridgway, or at least Ridgway’s side, of having committed | 
murder. He speaks of the United Nations side as having committed a 
premeditated murder in these instances; and, of course, Ridgway’s an- | 
swer is, “Yourre a liar.” | 


. 
Mr. Suarp: He thinks that the people on the other side think we | 
ought to be able to control the guerrillas who are, after all, attacking | 
our enemies. Is this not just a shorthand way of speaking about that? 
The original reports about the bombing indicate that there was an un- 
identified plane in the air; our radar records show that. | 


Mr. GortscHaLk: Well, the situation there is so confused that nobody : 
knows who could have done these things, if they were done at all. They | 
might have been done by South Koreans; they might have been done | 


1 An Associated Press dispatch from Munsan, Korea, on August 23, said that “Ridgway’s 
headquarters said a 5th Air Force report indicated none of its planes was in the Kaesong 
area last night. 

“But, reported the 5th Air Force, an unidentified plane was spotted by radar west of Kae- 


| 
song 50 minutes before the reported bombing time. . . .” : 
| 
| 
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y North Koreans; they might have been done by Nationalist Chinese; 
hey might have been done by completely independent persons. 


Mr. Mowar: But if we were really concerned to negotiate and were 
ollowing the lines of good will, would we make as much of the inci- 
lents as we have done? Would we not admit more possibilities of 
loubt? It seems to me that President Truman’s statement on Friday 
lid go in that direction. 

Mr. Suarp: Of course, now we have had a really violent interchange 
—people calling each other liars and murderers. And, worse than that, 
ve have now had the bombing of Rashin, which -was prohibited to 
MacArthur by General Marshall and the Defense Department through- 
ut most of the previous hostilities. 


Mr. Gorrscuatx: That does not necessarily follow from this ex- 
hange of bad words between the commanding generals. That might 
lave been, and probably was, planned long before this exchange of bad 
vords took place. But it does seem to indicate a readiness on the part 
f the United Nations commander to take a more aggressive action, 
ither because he is better prepared—as I suspect—or because of possible 
hange toward greater aggressiveness on the part of the United Nations 
tatesmen. 


Mr. Suarp: That is, we are ready to spread the war into China? 
Mr. GorrtscHak: I doubt that. 

Mr. Suarp: But it is a threat of a sort at any rate. 

Mr. Gorrscuax: I think that we are willing to take the risk that the 


tussians might resent very much our bombing an area that close 
o Russia. 

Mr. Suarp: Even though General Bradley said last May that it would 
e “the wrong war, in the wrong place, at the wrong time, with the 

” 

yrong enemy. 

Mr. GorrscHaLk: That was last May; since last May, conditions have 
hanged. 


Mr. Suarv: We have really got a change of policy, then. 
You were speaking of President Truman’s statement, Mowat. Do 
ou take some comfort in that? 


“Mr. Mowat: He made the point that, until things are clearer, we are 
ot really in a position to appraise the events of last week. That seems 
. 
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to me to leave the way open for further negotiation on our side, just as_ 
Ridgway’s statement does, though rather more brusquely. | 

Mr. Suarp: That is, this puts the episodes of this last week and the 
events of this last week—the ambush and the alleged strafing—into a. 
larger setting—the setting of the whole history of Russo-Chinese- | 
American relations in recent years. But I do not suppose that we can go) 
back for more than a few months here. What has been happening over | 


the last few months? How does this fit the pattern ?? 


Mr. Gortscuak: I do not think that one can separate what has been. 
going on in Korea with what has been going on in Japan. Dulles; 
started negotiations to bring about a treaty with Japan as far back as; 
last March—that is to say, before these Kaesong negotiations began.. 
In the minds of both the Russians and the United Nations, it would | 
seem to me that there must be some interlocking of the Kaesong nego- 
tiations with the Japanese negotiations. 


Mr. SHarp: How about going backward? Is there some relation to: 
the Paris negotiations? 


Mr. Mowat: The Paris negotiations bothered me, because, again, I 
was not clear whether either side really wanted to negotiate—and partic- 
ularly whether we did. My feeling is that we want peace, but that other! 
things tend to come first and that we often confuse the real issues. We: 
are very likely to be carried away by emotion and by mere words., 
I think that words are one of the greatest troubles at the moment. We: 
do not like “appeasement”; but all peace is appeasement. We do not} 
like “compromise”; all negotiation is compromise. That is life. But} 
we will not accept that. Then, another difficulty, I think, is that we! 
always want everything settled. We want all, or nothing. And yet we 
will not get that. | 


Mr. Gorrscnatk: I do not think that you can say at Kaesong that} 
there was no readiness on the part of the United Nations to compro+ 
mise. They, after all, were willing to stop somewhere along the thirty-+ 
eighth parallel, despite the announced intention of the United Nations 
to unite Korea at some time. If they are willing to give up the wan 
without a punishment of the aggressor and allow the aggressor to re+ 
tain control of North Korea, then it seems to me that they are sacti4 

2See also University of Chicago Rounp Taste pamphlets No. 625, Who Killed the 
Peace? broadcast March 12, 1950, with Walter Johnson, Philip Mosely, and Malcolm Sharp 


and No. 694, The Riddle of a Korean Cease-Fire, broadcast July 15, 1951, with Louisi 
Gottschalk, Donald Lach, and Quincy Wright. 
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ficing a great deal. They are, in fact, admitting inability to punish the 
aggressor. 


Mr. Suarp: But in the over-all picture, you would say, Mowat, that 
both sides had shown an inability to compromise? 


Mr. Mowat: Well, they have, and they have not. Let us take the case 
of the Paris talks. You remember that they were dragged out for weeks 
on end. For a long time the issue came to be: Should the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty be included in the foreign ministers’ discussions? In the end 
we offered an agenda-less meeting. The Russians then turned that 
down, and it was over the North Atlantic Treaty that the talks broke 
up. But we knew that in a foreign ministers’ conference the North 
Atlantic Treaty would come up anyway, so why make an issue of it? 
Why not let the foreign ministers’ conversations go ahead? 


Mr. GorrscHaLx: The answer to that is that the Rusisans would 
rather continue negotiations and continue the Cold War than have 
peace. I think that they figure that the Cold War is to their advantage, 
especially if it leads only to minor episodes like the Korean war, where 
they can use expendable troops like the Koreans and the Chinese and 
where the United Nations have to use Americans and Englishmen and 
Turks and Greeks and other people who are not so expendable, in their 
sstimation, as Koreans and Chinese are in the Russian estimation. 


Mr. Mowar: But do we not also prefer negotiation and the continu- 
ance of the Cold War to an outbreak of a really hot, world-wide war? 


Mr. Gorrtscuatx: I think that we do. I think that our contention is 
hat if we cannot get a reasonable settlement—that is, reasonable from 
yur point of view and one which the other side would not consider 
‘easonable—we would rather fight, and so we continue to fight. 


Mr. Suarp: I must say that last May and June I was hard put to it to 
Jefend my profession as a lawyer. It seemed to me that the lawyers in 
aris were arguing, as you say, over almost invisible points. Doubtless 
t had some propaganda value; they were perhaps making progress 
without telling us about it. Perhaps we will learn about it at some point. 
3ut about the same time our top generals in responding to Mac- 
Arthur were making a sensible, over-all proposal in emphasizing our 
ecollection of the fate of Napoleon and Hitler, indicating that we did 
1ot intend to invade or undertake an all-out war if we could possibly 
elp it, registering that fact with the greatest emphasis. It was a work- 
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man-like, business-like approach to the problem as a possible basis for 
settlement of all sorts ahead—both military and political. 


Mr. Mowar: Well, what has happened since then? 


Mr. Suarp: One wonders whether they have all changed their minds 
now. 


Mr. GorrscHatk: I think that you possibly exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the difference between what went on in Paris and what went 
on in the United States—lawyers on the one side of the ocean and gen- 
erals on the other side of the ocean. You must remember that the 
generals were talking to other Americans. The lawyers were talking 
to Gromyko, and consequently it was easier for agreement to be reached | 
among Americans in Washington than it was for agreement to be 
reached in Paris between Americans and Russians. 


Mr. Suarp: At any rate, it looks as though generals and all have | 
changed their emphasis, perhaps their plans, although we do not know 
that yet this week. Things have certainly taken a very different turn. 
One of the views is that this is in preparation for the Japanese peace 
conference. 


Mr. Mowat: Yes, I think that the Japanese treaty—and the San 
Francisco conference coming up so soon—has a great deal to do with | 
the present crisis in negotiations. And I wonder if it is a necessary 
crisis at all. It seems to me that there is no need for the Japanese treaty 
at this particular time; it seems to me that we are necessarily bringing 
something up for reasons I do not understand. 


Mr. Gorrscnark: It would be very difficult to call off the Japanese 
treaty conference at San Francisco, simply because it has been under 
negotiation now for a great many months. The United States and an 
English delegation have agreed to the terms; it has been submitted to 
other countries. Some modifications have been made—minor modifica- | 
tions, to be sure—on the insistence of other countries; and invitations | 


have gone out. We cannot call it off. It would be practically impossible | 
to gall it off, 


Mr. Mowar: My question goes much further back. Why was it ever 


necessary to make a Japanese treaty at all at this particular time, this 
particular year? 


Mr. GortscHaLk: Well, it costs the United States from three hundred | 
] 


to five hundred millions a year to support the Japanese, independent aa 
| 
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occupation costs. In addition, they have occupation costs. The Japanese 
are not being very useful to the United States under these conditions. 
The idea is, at less cost, to make the Japanese more useful. 


Mr. Mowar: I suspect that we will have to go on supporting them 
pretty heavily. 


Mr. GortscuHaLk: Well, that may or may not be the case. I assume 
that one of the motives behind this negotiation is the expectation that 
that will not be the case. 


Mr. Suarp: Mowat, you are just against this treaty? 


Mr. Mowar: Well, I do not see what it gets us in’a practical way. 
That is my first objection. We are in occupation in Japan, and we are 
to go on occupying Japan but under a different legal basis. Why go 
to all that fuss? 


Mr. GortscHaLk: Because we are restoring the sovereignty of Japan, 
which means that consequently they will probably be able to remili- 
tarize, which they could not do if they were not a sovereign state. They 
would probably be in a position better to reindustrialize. And my guess 
is that they will be in a position to support themselves better. 


Mr. Suarp: Is your argument here principally economic or military, 


Gottschalk ? 


“Mr. Gorrscuatk: I think that the motivation behind the Japanese 
treaty, in the minds of Dulles and Acheson and other persons who were 
responsible for it, was just to return to something like a normal condi- 
tion; they thought that it is not normal for the United States to main- 
tain a big army in occupation of a great empire. They would have liked 
to do that with regard to Germany before this; but in Japan they can, 
and in Germany they cannot; and so they are doing it in Japan. 

If you ask me what the advantages are, I would say the advantages 
are that, from the military point of view, you oblige the Russians to split 
their forces on two fronts. 


Mr. Mowar: You assume, then, that perhaps a war is coming. 
Mr. GorrscHatk: Well, in war or peace you oblige them to split. 


Mr. Mowar: You assume that Japan would have some military value 
on our side—Japanese troops, and so on? 


Mr. Gortscuax: Yes, I certainly do assume that. 


i 
{ 
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Mr. SuarP: Do the New Zealanders and the Australians think that 
this is a good step from a military point of view? 


Mr. Mowar: No. I think that they have much longer memories than 
we and are rather surprised that a bitter enemy of a few years ago is 
suddenly embraced as a welcome ally. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: That is because a friendly ally of a few years ago 


has suddenly become a bitter enemy. You re-create your balances after _ 
every war. Wars do not solve anything, except who survives to make > 


ready for the next war. 


Mr. Mowar: Well, even if that were all so, I would still think that _ 
the cost of the treaty in terms of good will, in terms of propaganda, is | 


far greater than any military gain that we shall get from it. 


Mr. Suarp: Now, this conference convenes September 4, and it is 
expected to finish up in just a few days, is it not? 


Mr. Mowat: I certainly hope not. It seems to me that the worst pos- | 


sible thing that we could do would be to present a cut-and-dried treaty, 
which has been negotiated in a rather peculiar way, not by a confer- 


ence, but by an agent going around from capital to capital and that we | 
should put to a majority vote the question of whether any discussion is | 
allowable or not, and if the vote goes our way, then rule out discussion | 
and steamroller it through. That seems to me to give a perfect propa- | 


ganda handle to the Russians. 


Mr. Gorrscua.k: It does not seem to me proper to describe the Japa- 
nese treaty as a treaty negotiated by a single agent. It was prepared by 
Dulles. There were negotiations by an English mission in Washington 


on it. It was submitted to other countries. What we are asked to do | 


now is to sign something which has been under negotiation for a long | 


period of time. Personally, however, I do not think that the meeting 


will be over by September 8. I think that that is one of the possible ex- | 


planations of why the Communists have decided to end the Kaesong 
negotiations, so as to center attention upon the Japanese negotiations. 


Mr. Suarp: And keep a bargaining point. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: Keep a bargaining point; keep on with the Cold 
War; keep a platform of propaganda. 


Mr. Mowar: I certainly hope that you are right. It seems to me that 


the most important thing is to continue negotiation. It costs us noth- | 


ing, and it may possibly improve the treaty and lead to some settlement. 


“ 
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In any case, the important thing is, I think, not for us only to be right 
but to seem to be right. 


Mr. Suarp: Does not this series of events indicate the difficulty with 
our whole approach to these questions? I know, Mowat, that you be- 
lieve in bit-by-bit, point-by-point bargaining. But how can you bargain 
about the Korean situation without knowing what you are going to 
have to give up somewhere else like way over in Germany? German 
armament is connected with Japanese armament surely. How can 
point-by-point bargaining possibly lead to anything except more 
trouble and more war? 


Mr. Mowar: I do not think that my approach is quite as bit by bit as 
you suggest. But I do think that the idea of getting—now or at any 
time in the near future—a single over-all settlement is out of the ques- 
tion. I think that that is crying for the moon. 

What we have to do now is to try to settle things as they come up. I 
think that the whole lesson of diplomacy in the old days, the nine- 
teenth-century diplomacy, was that. You dealt with things as they came 
up, so far as possible, without publicity and through a continuous 
process of interchange. 


Mr. GorrscHatk: I think that it is inevitable that bit by bit, if we 
can get bit by bit, is the only way that this mess will be settled because 
of our policy of containment. Our policy is to contain Russia at any 
point where it is and when it is possible that we can. As a consequence, 
if we get any settlement with them at all, it will be at the points at 
which the stress has reached the point of explosion and where negoti- 
ations are considered more desirable than a possible war. 


~Mr. Suarp: I am just one of these gullible people. The Russians, it is 
said, are going to propose an over-all conference along this next year. 
Everyone will cry “propaganda,” and those of us who think that that 
makes good sense—and I must say that there are some thoroughgoing 
sonservatives on that side—everyone who thinks this makes good sense 
will be called gullible. I must say that it seems to me just the plainest 
und most elementary common sense. I do not see how anybody can give 
inything at one point without knowing what the bargain is going to be 
it some other point. 

Mr. Mowat: I agree with you entirely. I think that we keep making 
1 tremendous mistake, any time that the Russians make any move, in 
uling it out in the very same day’s newspaper as propaganda, without 
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ever testing it or even suggesting a willingness to test it, to meet to see | 
if they have anything. | 

Mr. Gorrscuatx: What do you mean by “without ever testing it”? | 
We have sat down with them at conference table after conference table, | 
and anything that we have considered reasonable, they consider un- 


reasonable. 
Mr. Suarp: And vice versa. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: And vice versa. There just is not a meeting of the | 
minds, for the simple reason that they are not particularly willing to | 
have peace. If we get piece-by-piece negotiations, we will be lucky. But | 
my guess is that they are interested primarily in keeping the negoti- | 
ations going, because negotiations are part of the Cold War, and Cold 
War is part of the chaos that will lead to revolution. I do not think that | 
it is a question of what we want to do at all. Anything that we wanted © 
to do, except to hand over victory to them on a silver platter, would be | 
unsatisfactory to them. | 


Mr. Mowat: But it is also to our interest to keep up negotiations and | 
keep on a Cold War. 


Mr. Gortscuatk: I do not see why. 


Mr. Suarp: Well, gentlemen, our time is nearly up. The discussion | 
here takes us back into the whole history of American-Russian relations | 
since the war, perhaps before. It reminds us that our subject today is | 
just one item in a long series of history. ) 

I am hopeful of over-all negotiation. I think, Mowat, you are some- 
what less hopeful than I but somewhat more hopeful about settling things 
than Gottschalk is. Gottschalk, as I understand, is resigned to a long | 
period of Cold War. This is the position of the State Department and 
the over-all position of the United States at the moment so far as one 
can judge. 

We will hope for the best and prepare for whatever eventualities may 
come and not expect too much. 
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Text of a Protest by North Korean General Nam II 
Alleging Allied Violation of Kaesong 
Neutrality Zone, August 19, 1951 


At 0555 hours [5:55 a.m.] Aug. 19, nine military police of our side, who 
were carrying out policing functions in the Kaesong neutral zone in con- 
formity with agreement and who were patroling eastward under Platoon 
Commander Yao Ching-hsiang along the heights north of Songgong to the 
southwest of Panmunjom, were suddenly attacked by more than thirty armed 
personnel of your side who had unlawfully intruded into the neutral zone 
and laid an ambush in the vicinity of Songgong. Platoon Commander Yao 
Ching-hsiang and Soldier Wang Jen-yuan were seriously wounded on the 
spot. The personnel of your side further fired two shots at the forehead of 
the seriously wounded Platoon Commander Yao Ching-hsiang of our mili- 
tary police. Platoon Commander Yao Ching-hsiang was thereby killed. 

The liaison officer of our delegation notified your liaison officer at 0830 
hours [8:30 a.m.] and asked your side to send personnel to carry out a joint 
investigation. An investigation on the spot was carried out jointly by the 
liaison officers of both sides. The local inhabitants and police personnel of our 
side and material evidence at the spot of the incident all fully confirm the 
authenticity of the above facts. 

Since our two sides agreed upon the Kaesong neutral zone, your side has 
repeatedly violated the agreement. Your aircraft have continuously invaded 
the air above the neutral zone and repeatedly strafed supply vehicles of our 
felegation. Your armed personnel constantly fired at the neutral zone. Our 
side has raised repeated protests, but your side has never given us any satis- 
factory reply. On July 17, I called your attention to the incident of shooting 
it Panmunjom in the neutral zone by your armed personnel. On Aug. 7, 
your armed personnel again fired at Panmunjom, and I again called your 
erious attention to this incident and lodged a protest. But you have deliber- 
tely evaded your responsibility again and again, and failed to give us any 
atisfactory reply. 

There has now occurred this serious incident of your armed personnel 
ntering unlawfully the neutral zone and taking advantage of the fact that 
ur military police were carrying out policing functions and entirely unpre- 
yared for combat to kill our military police Platoon Commander Yao Ching- 
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hsiang and to inflict a serious wound on Soldier Wang Jen-yuan, who faith- 
fully observed the neutral zone agreement. This is the height of your disre- 
gard of the agreement which should be observed by both sides and the culmi- 


nation of your consistent unlawful violation of the neutral zone agreement. 
I must point out the serious nature of this incident violating the neutral 


zone agreement by your side. We have consistently held that the Kaesong 
neutral zone agreement should be observed by both sides in order to ensure | 
its implementation. But facts prove that your side has constantly violated this / 


agreement which should have been observed by both sides. 

We have consistently held that if there is a violation of the neutral zone 
agreement by either side, it must be settled by means of protest, investigation 
and consultation so that the armistice negotiations may proceed. But facts 
prove that you have throughout rejected all efforts on our part to seek a settle- 
ment of the incidents of your violation of the agreement. The incident this 


time is the inevitable outcome of your policy of constant violation of the | 
agreement and refusal to reach a settlement through reasonable means. This | 


cannot be tolerated. 

I hereby lodge a strong protest and firmly demand: 

1. That you severely punish the culprits of your side who killed our mili- 
tary police Platoon Commander Yao Ching-hsiang and seriously wounded 
Soldier Wang Jen-yuan; 

2. That you ensure completely against the recurrence of any further inci- 
dent violating the neutral zone agreement. 


Text of Allied Release on an Investigation of 
Neutrality Violation Charges, August 20, 1951 


Members of the Chinese patrol which was ambushed at Songgong at dawn 
yesterday morning were able only to describe one of the assailants as a “plain 
clothesman with a white shirt, black trousers and carrying a side arm.” As- 
sistant Platoon Commander Li Ching-lin, whose Chinese squad was attacked, 
told Col. James C. Murray, United Nations liaison officer, yesterday that he 
did not see any of the attacking group wearing steel helmets, standard equip- 
ment for all United Nations regular forces. He could see “but not clearly 
because I was running away,” Li told Colonel Murray, Colonel Chang, North 
Korean liaison officer, and Lieut. Col. Tsai, Chinese liaison officer, who were 
conducting a simultaneous investigation at the scene. 

Other members of the Chinese squad were unable to give any direct evi- 
dence of the identity of their assailants. Earlier, Colonels Murray, Chang and 
Tsai questioned civilians in the vicinity of the firing which resulted in the 
death of the platoon commander and the wounding of a soldier without un- 
covering any pertinent facts. 


| 
| 
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The possibility exists that the shooting was the work of a politically guided 
civilian group operating under instructions to create an atmosphere of tension 
which would tend to support the breaking of the current military armistice 
conference. 

Throughout the Korean conflict, there also have been irregular roving parti- 
san bands of civilians who seek to do damage to the enemy wherever he 
may be. 

Since the establishment of the Kaesong neutral zone the Communists have 
insisted on retention of exclusive police control within the zone and have 
opposed the entrance of United Nations Command military police into the 
Zone. 

The liaison agreement currently in effect authorized the Communists the 
weapons and personnel necessary for the police function, which includes the 
disbanding of any lawless civilian elements within the area. 

Rigid and detailed instructions were issued to all military organizations 
by Eighth Army headquarters following the mid-July alleged neutral zone 
violation. United Nations Command units were ordered to place the outer 
limits of their patrol activities well beyond the neutral zone so as to avoid 
any possibility of contact, even on the flank of the five-mile circular area. 


Text of Letter from Vice Admiral Joy Rejecting Charges of 
Neutrality Violations, August 22, 1951 


General Nam II, Senior delegate, 
Delegation of the Korean People’s Army and the Chinese People’s volunteers: 


I make reference to your letter of 19 August, 1951, concerning an incident 
which occurred at Songgong during the morning of 19 August. 

An investigation of the incident in question was made immediately by 
Colonel Murray and Colonel Chang. A further exhaustive investigation has 
een completed by the commanding general, Eighth Army. These investi- 
zations show clearly that no United Nations Command forces were involved 
n the incident; rather that the attack on a Chinese Communist Forces patrol 
was carried out by a group of partisan irregulars, some of whom wore ci- 
yilian clothing. No evidence exists that the irregular force which executed 
he ambuscade came to the scene of the clash from without the neutral zone. 
Dn the contrary, the evidence indicates that this irregular group were and 
yad been for some time operating within the neutral zone. A summary of the 
nvestigation establishing these points is attached. (Enclosure 1) 

As you are aware, your forces have been confronted with continuous parti- 
an activity within the neutral zone. 

During recent recorded discussions between our liaison officers, Colonel 
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Chang stated to Colonel Kinney that personnel within the neutral zone have 
distributed handbills opposing the armistice conferences and might even lay 
land mines in roads within the neutral zone. 

Your liaison officer stated that your delegation personnel wished to keep 
personal arms with them at their residence within the neutral zone for their 
own protection. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that partisan activities within the neutral zone 
have given you cause for concern. The responsibility for control of irregular 
partisan groups within the neutral zone is entirely yours. 

It is for the purpose of maintaining order in the neutral zone that it has 
been agreed that you retain military police within the zone. The United 
Nations Command delegation believes, therefore, that the responsibility for 
any failure to maintain order in the neutral zone is yours alone. It appears 
that the formation of a joint inspection committee to examine into conditions 
within the neutral zone is now even more strongly indicated than it was 
when I originally proposed such a committee on 14 August. 

In reference to the third and fourth paragraphs of your letter, in which you 
make loose and generalized allegations about previous incidents in the neu- 
tral zone and other matters, I have attached as enclosure 2 a summary of the 
investigation of an incident alleged to have occurred on 16 July. This sum- 
mary shows that United Nations Command forces in no way violated the 
neutral zone. I have further appended, as enclosures 3, 4 and 5, copies of my 
replies to your letters relating to alleged violations occurring on 7 August, 
allegations which were again found to be without foundation in so far as 
United Nations Command forces were concerned. 

Finally, since you continue to complain that your delegation vehicles are 
being attacked by United Nations Command aircraft, enclosure 5 shows that 
you have been previously informed by the United Nations Command dele- 
gation that your vehicles cannot be granted immunity lacking your prior noti- 
fication to the United Nations Command of their time and route of move- 
ment. Enclosure 6 tells you this once again, and reminds you that the attitude 
of the United Nations Command on the question of immunity of your vehi- 
cles has been unchanged since the original presentation of it given you by 
Colonel Kinney through Colonel Chang on 7 July, 1951. 


C. Turner Joy 
Senior Delegate, United Nations Command Delegation 


SUMMARY OF ENCLOSURES 

I. A ten-paragraph summary of the investigation of the Aug. 19 incident, 
supporting the foregoing letter from Admiral Joy. 

2. A seven-paragraph summary of action taken with respect to the July 16 
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iwcident—in which the Communists accused the allies of firing into the neu- 
‘al zone. The summary reviewed the evidence and rejected the charge. 


3. A six-paragraph letter to General Nam Il, rejecting a Communist charge 
nat allied patrols violated the neutral zone on Aug. 7. 


4. A four-paragraph letter to General Nam II, dated Aug. 14, suggesting a 
standing bilateral Kaesong neutral zone committee” to make periodic in- 
pection of the zones and conduct on-the-spot investigations of alleged inci- 
ents. This suggestion grew out of the nature of the Aug. 7 Communist 
harge. The Communists apparently rejected the suggestion, or else delayed 
ction on it. 


>. A two-paragraph letter to General Nam II, dated Aug. 18, again reject- 
1g the Communists’ Aug. 7 charge and rejecting charges of air violations 


n Aug. 16. 
6. A 150-word letter to General Nam II, dated Aug. 22, reviewing the 


Inited Nations Command’s insistence that Communist vehicles moving to 
nd from Kaesong have no immunity from air attacks unless their schedules 
re given to the allies. 


Text of Note from Communists to General Ridgway 
on the Suspension of Truce Talks, August 24, 1951 


Whilst the blood of our heroic fighter Yao Ching-hsiang, who fell victim 
nder the illegal killing by armed personnel of your side, is still warm, an 
irplane of your side invaded the air over the meeting place in the Kaesong 
eutral zone at 2220 hours on Aug. 22, and carried out bombing and strafing 
thich were aimed at the residence of our delegation. 

Although our delegation was filled with indignation, it nevertheless noti- 
éd your side at 2235 hours on Aug. 22 to send personnel to investigate, in 
rder to make the truth of the event known to the whole world and prevent 
ay pretext on your side of regarding the cause of the event as accidental. 

The liaison officers sent by your side saw with their own eyes the craters. 
lade by bombs dropped by the airplane belonging to your side, bomb- 
jlinter and other items of evidence which proved that the bombs were 
ropped a few hours previously, and they could not but be silent. In fact, 
yen without the joint investigation of liaison officers of your side, the wit- 
esses and items of evidence which we possess already fully prove the unde- 
lable provocative action of your side. ae 

The reason why you dare to unscrupulously continue the provocations is 
scause you have mistaken our patience in striving for peace as a sign of 
eakness. You assumed that we would not be willing to break off the nego- 
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tiations on account of these questions. Therefore you even went to the extent - 
first of firing on Panmunjom, then to murdering a military patrolman of our 
side and lastly attempting to murder our delegation. We must tell you that 
such considerations are wrong. 

It is true that, in order to secure peace and an armistice, our attitude has 
throughout been one of being extremely patient. However, there is a limit to 
our patience. We moreover know very well that peace cannot be won by the 
one-sided desire for peace of our side alone. 


The lack of sincerity of your side in the armistice negotiations has now | 
been clearly exposed by the unscrupulous provocations of your side outside 
the meetings, as well as by the arrogant demands of your side inside the 
meetings, in insisting on pushing the military demarcation line into our po- | 
sitions in order to hold up the progress of the negotiations. It is our hope 
that the armistice negotiations will proceed smoothly and that a just and 
reasonable agreement acceptable to both sides will be reached. Yet how can 
such a hope be realized when the deliberately murderous bombing directed 
at our delegation follows the killing of our military patrolman? 


Therefore, our delegation cannot but declare the meeting adjourned as 
from Aug. 23, and wait for you to take responsible action with regard to 
this serious provocation made by your side. 


Just think for a moment how is it possible that we can continue the armi- 
stice negotiations when the neutral zone is regarded as meaningless by your 
side and when your side are all the time preparing to murder the unarmed | 
delegates of our side stationed in the neutral zone for negotiating an armi- | 
stice? | 


You should understand that up to the present all the dealings between 
ourselves and you have been on a basis of equality; if your side do not 
demonstrate in practice your respect for this principle, and have the audacity 
to regard yourselves as the victors and arbitrarily wreck all agreements based 
on this, including the agreement on neutralization of Kaesong, then all re- 
sponsibility and consequences arising from this will fall entirely on your side. 

On account of the provocative action in which armed forces of your side 
bombed the Kaesong neutral zone at 2220 hours on Aug. 2, deliberately at- 
tempting to murder our delegation, we lodge our serious protest with you 


before the eyes of all just people throughout the world, and await your satis- 
factory answer. 


Kim It Sune 
Supreme Commander of Korean People’s Army 


Pence Tren-Huar 
Commander of Chinese People’s Volunteers 
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Text of General Ridgway’s Statement on the Communist 
Break-off of Truce Talks, August 24, 1951 


The report of the alleged bombing attack of the armistice conference site 
it Kaesong at 2320 hours 22 August, has been thoroughly investigated by the 
United Nations. 

The commanding general, Far East Air Forces, at conclusion of his inves- 
igation, has reported as follows: 

“No plane under Far East Air Forces control was over Kaesong at the time 
f the alleged attack.” 

The command, Naval Forces Far East, was also instructed to conduct in- 
festigations as were deemed necessary to insure that no naval aircraft could 
lave participated in the operation allegedly occurring last night at Kaesong. 
de reported officially to the Commander in Chief, United Nations Command, 
is follows: 

“Negative aircraft operating under Navy control over Korea night 22 
August.” 

The United Nations Command liaison officers, Cols. A. J. Kinney, 
J.S.A.F., and J. C. Murray, U.S.M.C., conducted the on-the-spot investiga- 
ion which failed to disclose any concrete evidence of an actual bombing 
y a United Nations aircraft. Their investigations revealed no scorched area 
vhich normally results from a napalm bomb detonation, nor any visible signs 
f a bomb crater which would have been caused by the alleged attack. 

Ar flush-riveted piece of metal, which was identified by the Communist 
aison officer as a part of the napalm bomb utilized in the attack, is not of 
he construction used by the United Nations command, as flush riveting is not 
mployed in the manufacture of napalm tanks. They are of rough construc- 
ion, more economically produced as they are used only once. 
~The United Nations Command liaison officers could discover but one indi- 
idual who claimed to have been an eyewitness to the attack. He stated that 
1¢ airplane he saw had its headlights on throughout the attack, which is not 

practice engaged in by any U.N.C. [United Nations Command] aircraft 
uring night operations. 

The alleged bombing incident revealed no damage to any building, per- 
ynnel, or crops in the area. Colonel Kinney, an experienced air officer, was 
srtain that the hole twenty-four inches in diameter and twelve inches deep, 
ointed out to him by the Communists as the result of impact, could not have 
sen a bomb crater. Colonel Kinney agreed with Colonel Murray that this 
ole might have been the result of a hand grenade explosion pre-set in the 
round. 

As has been brought out before, the decision to declare all meetings “off 


from this time,” which required a decision from a high level of command, 
could not have been arrived at and transmitted to Colonel Chang, Commu- 
nist liaison officer, for delivery to United Nations Command liaison officers 
in the interval from 2320 on 22 August to 0145 on 23 August. 


| 
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Statement by President Truman on Truce Talks Suspension 
August 24, 1951 


General Ridgway has reported to me, and has made public, the story of 
last night’s episode in Kaesong. There is, of course, no truth in the Commu- 
nist claim that a United Nations plane had bombed the Kaesong area. No | 
United Nations aircraft were even in the vicinity at the time the alleged | 
bombing took place. Whether any enemy aircraft were present is not clear, | 
but the flimsy nature of the so-called evidence shown to the United Nations . 
liaison officers makes it extremely doubtful that any bombing took place 
at all. 

We do not know the purpose of this new Communist masquerade in Kae- 
song. The Communist liaison officer last night made certain statements about 
calling off further meetings in the armistice negotiations, but it is not clear | 
whether he was referring to the meetings planned for today, to meetings for | 
the next several days—or whether it is the Communist intention to back out 
of the armistice negotiations altogether. 

Until this is clarified, we cannot appraise the events of last night—except | 
that they obviously were not calculated to move the negotiations forward 
toward an armistice. | 


| 
Text of Message from General Ridgway to Communist Command | 
August 25, 1951 . 

| 


Your message of 24 August, pertaining to an alleged United Nations aerial ) 
attack on Kaesong on the evening of 22 August, has been received. 

This most recent addition to alleged incidents by elements of the United | 
Nations Command, so utterly false, so preposterous and so obviously manu- 
factured for your own questionable purposes, does not, in its own right, 
merit a reply. 

Nor do the other incidents you have cited as international violation by the | 
United Nations Command of the neutral zone at Kaesong. When not fabri- | 
cated by you for your own propaganda needs, these incidents have proven 
to be the actions of irregular groups without the slightest connection overtly | 
or covertly with any forces or agencies under my control. 


iene in hiss most recent alleged violation was even more valbably 


case, asin all others, fully investigated your charges. ~ 


on to be widely publicized, so that the entire world will be fully cognizant 


yo 
sey your responsibility for-having suspended the negotiations. 
“The allegations made in your several recent communications concerning 


e alleged’ firing on Panmunjom; the alleged ambush of 19 August by 


Jnited Nations forces; and the alleged bombing and strafing of Wednesday _ : 


ot 22 August, are rejected without qualification as malicious falsehoods 
without foundation in fact. 

“When you are prepared to terminate the suspension of armistice negoti- 

tions, which you declared on 23 August, I will direct my representatives 

> meet with yours, a a view to seeking a reasonable armistice agreement. 


i npounded for your insidious propaganda purposes than your earlier efforts. ~ ; a 
ne, however, with our constant adherence to ethics of decency, T have i ina 2 


y senior Army, Navy and Air Force commanders have AEST ES me oe 


‘to me in writing that none of their elements have violated, or could pos- 
ly have violated, the Kaesong neutral zone in this or any other i instance Of Sie 


quite evident intent to use a “manufactured” incident in order to 


eae reported by you. ewe 
have caused the results of the investigation into. this most recent allega- 
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